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an occasion on which it was deemed necessary to prohibit the
carrying even of walking sticks in the streets of Bombay, and con-
cluded that the Congress would have improved its position if it had
declined to be led into dubious paths in relation to the subject.
We must now leave the Allahabad Congress and hurry on to the
one held at Bombay in the following year. The venue was decided
upon after a consideration of the relative merits of Poona and
Bombay. At first, it appears from a letter of Mr. Ranade to Pheroze-
shah written in the early part of January, the once proud capital of
the Peshwas was not anxious to enjoy the honour of which she had
on a former occasion been deprived by a cruel chance. But later on,
her young men bestirred themselves, and she was eager to shoulder
the burden of holding the Congress in her midst. Ultimately,
however, Bombay once again robbed her of the privilege.
From the personality of those who took a leading part in it, and
the numbers that consequently flocked to it, the Bombay session
proved to be the most memorable gathering of the "unconventional
convention" that had yet taken'place. Very few Congresses indeed
have surpassed it in brilliance. The presidential chair was occupied
by Sir William Wedderburn, who had retired from service two years
previously, loved and honoured by all who had come in contact with
him. The glowing tributes that were paid to his worth on his retire-
ment from office, by the leaders of public opinion in Bombay, at a
Town Hall meeting convened by the Sheriff, were no conventional
expressions of regard, but were the outcome of a genuine apprecia-
tion of Sir William's rare devotion to the country; and that feeling
found further expression in the people offering him on the present
occasion the highest honour that lay within their gift.
The privilege of welcoming the delegates to this historic Con-
gress was conceded to Pherozeshah as an appropriate recognition of
the fact of his being the jtnost outstanding figure in the public life of
Western India at this period. A more popular selection could not
have been made, at least, from the point of view of a Bombay
audience. But the biggest 'draw* of all was the presence of that
great champion of democracy, Charles Bradlaugh, whose magnetic
eloquence had thrilled vast audiences in his native land, and whose
stormy career had deeply struck the public imagination. He had